THE WAR AND AFTER
the Ruthenian representatives. I simply put the
case before them: you can join either us or the
Hungarians or the Poles; it is for you to choose.
They chose us. It was a long task, just as it was in
Europe, to unite the smaller European nations in
their fight for peace, to reach an agreement with
Poles, Ruthenians, Serbs, Croats, Rumanians, and
others as well; the result was the joint declaration
of independence in Philadelphia. It remained for us
to win over the American people, so there were
meetings, consultations, lectures, and more or less
ceremonious gatherings in meetings and congresses;
but it was no use by itself; we had to work on public
opinion which up to then knew little about us and
still less about the Slovaks. In America it had been
a popular war against the Germans, but the tangled
national problems of Central Europe were quite
strange to the people. Fortunately the Czechs in
the United States had been carrying on a propa-
ganda campaign against Austria ever since the
beginning of the war; and then, when our legions
in Siberia drew the attention of the whole world
to themselves, we held victory in our hands. The
chief thing was to lose ns time, since war was
already drawing to an end. As a matter of fact, it
ended about six months sooner than I expected.
When public opinion had been prepared, I began
to negotiate with American official  circles, with
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